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. E Wond 1 ha "x 7 Treatiſe: of 
Rhetoric enough t to ſttike it dumb. 
From the Artes Rhetorice of CLEAN- 
THEs and Cukvsippus, down to the 
Circle of the Sciences, much labour hath 
been employed i in cultivating the powers 
of language; Wos! it has, for the moſt part, 


been employed i in vain; and while the 


Authors of ſuch Treatiſes pretended to 
teach be Arts of Perſuaſion: they have, 


in general, been unable to F er 


1 * 


„ 
* 


Readers to attention. 


* 
- — 


With ſuch Gee before him, the 
Writer of the followin g Letters would 
certainly have let the pen ſleep, and 


thereby avoided at once, the inſults of 


cenſure, and the mortification of neg- 
lect; but it appeared to him, as, poſſi- 
bly, it does to every Adventurer in the 
| 9 Pro- 


n APOLOSGCY. 


Province of Letters, that in the depart- 
ment he aſſumed, ſome things had been 
hitherto unattempted which might give 
ſucceſs to his labours. 


That this is the caſe with regard to 
the Eloquence of the Pulpit, probably 
thoſe, who are not unacquainted with 
what has been written on the ſubject, 
will be entirely of his opinion. If from 
the aſſiſtance of Philoſophy, from an 
attention to Nature, to the powers of 
Expreſſion, and the propriety of Elo- 
cution, he ſhould be ſo happy as to 
ſtrike out any uſeful hints for promoting 
the Eloquence of the Pulpit, his can- 
did brethren will not, he is hopeful, 
refuſe their indulgence to the defects of 
2 work, which, ſubmitted to their judg- 
ment, is entirely at their ſervice. | 

LE T- 


(3) 
eee? 


XXXIX 
SA 
EN 


ON THE 


ELOQUENCE of the PULPIT. 


LETTER I. 
On the Subjetts of Compoſition. 


ob ae certainly right in your 
opinion, that the ſubjects of 
Pulpit Oratory cannot be uni- 
forms for chey ate under the influence of 
3 <enx em Upon 
1 ſome 


( 4 ) 
ſome occaſions it has been the Preacher's 
obvious duty to inculcate the firſt prin- 
ciples of Faith; where theſe were ge- 
nerally received, it was mote incumbent 
upon him to enforce the practice of the 
moral duties. 


The ſubje& of a diſcourſe from the 
pulpit ought always to be adapted to the 
genius and manners of the congrega- 
tion before which it is delivered: The 
ſame ſermon which might have as good 
an effect as could reaſonably be expect- 
ed at ST. JAMEs's, would become very 
improper and very ineffectual indeed, if 
preached” in the / pariſh chürches [of 


LLANGWILLID0G, or MxvAdIZzz V; 


and the diſcourſe that might be very 
proper, and as effectual as any ſermon 
could be, n of the laſt mentioned 

* places, 


1 


11 


(9) 
places, would: loſe both its efficacy and 
its propriety if preached at the former. 
The reaſons are obvious. It would be 
impertinent to declaim againſt the pre- 
valence of luxury, or to enforce the diſ- 
cipline of ſelf-denial, amongſt a people 


who could with difficulty obtain the 


mere neceſſaries of nature, and who de- 
pended for their bread upon the induſtry 
of the day; but amongſt ſuch a people 
to. eſtabliſh the principles of juſtice and 
honeſty; to prevent the children of 


poverty from preying upon each other; 


to teach them, from religious confide- 
rations, reſignation to their humble al- 
lotments; and to convince them that a 
handful, with quietneſs, is preferable to 
the condition of riches abuſed; to ſhew 


them that contentment is more com- 


monly the lot of obſcurity than of great- 


TE nels, 


| 


- 
— — 


CS) 
neſs, and to fatisfy them that the health 
of temperance, and the good conſcience 
of an honeſt life, are the parents of 
that contentment — Theſe would be 
themes rightly calculated for the happi- 
neſs and inſtruction of the hearers. 


On the other hand it would, perhaps, 
be ſuperfluous, before a wealthy audience, 
to enforce the reſtraints of moral juſ- 
tice; becauſe ſuch a ſociety, it is to be 
preſumed, could have no temptation to 
tranſgreſs thoſe reſtraints To expatiate 
on the happineſs of humble and con- 
tented poverty, would be ſtill more out 
of character, fince though the Preacher 
might have due credit for his ſpecula- 
lations, they would never, certainly, be 
reduced to practice But before ſuch an 


audience, to exhibit the natural and 


Moral 


1 


Xi 
moral evils of luxury and libertiniſm; 
to put them upon their guard againſt 
the unſocial and unhappy paſſion of 
avarice ; to open the liberal ſprings of 
charity and munificence ; to give them 
the large, expanded, and benevolent 
ſentiment; to convince them that the 
greateſt happineſs, for which the human 
heart has a capacity, ariſes from the 
communication of happineſs to others; 
to remind them that they have only 
received in truſt the manifold. gifts of 
God, and to exhort them, when riches 
mcreeſe, not to ſet their hearts on them. 
uch are fit ſubjects for che cars of this 


fei. 


The ſubjects of our diſcourſes from the 
Pulpit are, indeed, much better choſen 
than they were even half a century 


(V ) 
ago. We begin to ſee the futility of 
controverſial compoſitions, and the idle- 
neſs of altercating on the modifications 
of faith. The ſoporific qualities of ſuch 
diſcourſes ſeem to have, at length, al- 
moſt totally annihilated them, as opi- 
ates, continually taken, will, in time, 
deſtroy the bodies that they lull to reſt. 
They are departed; and - peace be with 
them! That peace which they never 
cultivated, attend: them to the ſhades of 
everlaſting oblivion! They will not, it 
is to be hoped, as the good Mr. MA DAN 
fears his ſermons ſhould do, riſe up in 
judgment at the laſt day. That Gen- 
tleman, I remember, after preaching a 
very extraordinary ſermon, prayed that 
this might not be the caſe—I know not 
on what his apprehenſions were found- 
ed, but for my own part, I had not the 
leaſt 


(9) 


leaſt doubt that his ſermon was of the 
ſame ſpecies with the Ephemeron-Morm, 
whoſe exiſtence is limited to the com- 
paſs of a day. 


This, however, might be a pardon- 
able vanity. Since, as it is natural for 
all men to hope for the duration of their 
works, fo ſhould it be more particularly 
for good men, who muſt wiſh them a 
long continuance that they may be ex- 
tenſively uſeful — Yet the poſſibility of 
Mr. Madan's ſermon riſing up-in the laſt 
judgment is ſomewhat diſputable; for 
this ſermon was not by any means pre- 
meditated, or written with a pen upon 
paper; but was a mere extemporaneous 
 effafion, without body or parts. It con- 
ſiſted entirely of words, which being no- 

ching more or leſs than air, mixed with 
3 C their 


(10) 
their congenial element, and were no 
more. It was impoſſible that any of 
Mr. Madan's hearers ſhould remember 
the diſtinct parts of this diſcourſe, be- 
cauſe the parts of it were not diſtin- 
guiſhable; it was impoſſible they ſhould 
retain the ſubſtance of it, for it had no 
ſubſtance For the ſame reaſons it would 
be equally impracticable for the Preacher 
to recollect it himſelf; and how, then, 
ſhould it riſe up in the judgment? 


The ſubje& of Mr. M. 's diſcourſe, 
notwithſtanding, was one that can ne- 
ver be too often treated in the pulpit. 
The benevolence of the Supreme Be- 
ing it was, Or ought to have been, that 
he ſhould have deſcribed from theſe 
words, © Not. that we loved him, but 
« that he loved us;” and though the 


(11) 

method he took to diſplay it, by con- 
demning the greateſt part of mankind 
* to howl in the flames of hell for ever- 
more, was not, certainly, the hap- 
pieſt he might have hit upon, yet the 
| ſubje& itſelf deſerves the attention of 

every Chriſtian Preacher. 


I know of no arguments ſo likely to 
engage men in the ſervice of God, as 
thoſe that demonſtrate the divine good- 
neſs. The fear of diſtant evil is not na- 
turally implanted in the mind of man, 
and, indeed, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
for his preſent peace that it ſhould not : 
There is a fortitude in the heart, poſſi- 
bly founded in pride, but certainly 
ſtrengthened by inſenſibility, that re- 
pels the attacks of fear from objects 
that are remote. Hence, I verily be- 
C 2 lieve, 


(12) 
lieve, that to declaim upon the terrors 
of future puniſhment is a much more 
ineffectual method of preaching, than 
to excite the ſenſe of affection and gra- 
titude, by repreſenting the kindneſs and 
beneficence of our providential Creator. 
It is more for the honour of human na- 
ture to be influenced by gratitude than 
by fear, and therefore pride, which op- 
poſes the laſt ſeufition, interferes not ſo 
much with the firſt. He who acts un- 


der the influetices of gratitude can flit- 
ter himſelf with ſuppofing his acknow- 


ledgments an exertion of virtue They 
appear, at leaſt, to be voluntary acts, 
from the reflection that it was in His 


power to offer, or to withhold them; 


but he who is moved by no other prin- 
ciple thanffear, can derive no pleaſute 


from a conduct that ſtems to be ſo lit- 


tle 


(iz) 

de his own, and his religious impreſ- 
fions are not likely to be laſting, when 
they are not ſtamped with the approba- 
tion of his own heart, 

The fervices of fear are always ren- 
dered unwillingly, and, whenever its in- 
fluence abates, the yoke is ſhaken off. 


It is impoſſible for any man to be uni- 

formly virtuous, but upon ſomeè fixed and 

ihvariable principle Such a principle is 

not fear. Thete are none ſo puſillani- 

mous, in whom it is not at ſome times 
fiſperided, and when that is the caſe, 
its effects are ſuſpended too. 


I muſt here deſire it may be under- 
ſtood, that by this fear I do not mean 
that fear of God which at once implies 


1-800 s 
reverence, gratitude, and affection, but 
the apprehenſion of future puniſhment. 


There are, I obſerve, many times 
when this apprehenſion ceaſes ; nay, 
rather there are few times when it has 
any influence on the mind. Buſineſs 
and amuſement, pleaſure and diſſipation, 
hopes and fears, that ſpring from ſources 
leſs remote, have prevalence enough, in 
general, to put religious fears to flight. 
Theſe, therefore, cannot be any uniform 
or invariable principle of conduct. 


Upon theſe concluſions, were a Cler- 
gyman to preach from the following 
text, The fear of God is the begin- 
« ing of wiſdom,” he would certainly 
do well to reſt his principal argument 
on that reverence which is due to the 

| Su- 


(15) 
Supreme Being, for the benevolent mu 
mou of all his pre 


% a - 


That affectionate M is no un- 
pleaſing ſenſation, and, therefore, the 
heart is not unwilling to retain it. It 
may ſtill ſubſiſt as a principle of action, 
becauſe it is accompanied by no Lge; 
or or degrading” — en 


ogy ro whom, it will be ſald, ſhould 
the Preacher hold forth ſuch images as 
theſe ? Who are to be influenced by 
fine, or abſtracted ſentiments ?—Cer- 
tainly, thoſe who {and moſt in need of 
religious influences, the vulgar are no 
fit ſubjects for ſuch doctrine— To be 
capable of gratitude, moreover, a perſon 
muſt be able to think; for this virtue is 


founded principally on ſentiment in the 
hu- 


(16) 


human ſpecies, though, in creatures, of 
a different form, it appears to be in- 
ſtinctive Hence it is, that the vulgar 


are very ſeldom found. grateful to men 
hom they have ſeen, and how ſhould 
they be grateful.to God WP, Wk 
ne os n EP e 
This may have much truth; but chen | 
is not this want of gratitude a complaint 
that qught-induſtriouſly to be remgyed ? 


If it be from want of ſentiment that the 
loweſt of the people are ungrateful, is 


& # ww # & # 


of their Miniſters mare immediate to 


ſupply? Surely no very abſtrafted at- 
tentian is neceſſaty to make them under- 
ſtand their obligations to the Creator of 
the univerſe. They cannot, indeed, con- 
ſider the ane the work of his 

hand; 


(17) 

hand; neither the moon, nor the ſtars 
that he hath ordained : They cannot 
obſerve their laws, or motions with 
mathematical accuracy, nor underſtand 
the connexion, or gradation of ſyſtems; 
yet it may he no difficult matter to con- 
vince them, that theſe glorious bodies are 
the effects of infinite Wiſdom and Be- 
nevolence, and that, while they experi- 
ence their kind influences in the ſeveral 
conveniences of life, the gracious Power 
that appointed them ſhould not find 


They may be unable to trace the fine 
dependencies, or to mark, with a critical 
eye, the proportions of the human ſy- 
ſtem; but they may, ſurely, be taught to 
cliſcern the hand of knowledge and of 
kindneſs, both in the formation of their 
7 D bodies, 


— = 
FF * 


(8) 


bodies, and in the means 2 for 


their preſervation. 


By this I do not mean, that a ſermon 
ſhould be a lecture of natural philoſo- 
phy; but where the being and provi- 
dence of a God can be diſplayed from 
his works, Religion receives a freſh ſup- 
port, and Faith makes a new acquiſi- 
tion both of ſtrength and merit, when 
it becomes an act of reaſon. 


After all, however, as a congregation 


muſt be ſuppoſed to conſiſt of perſons 


different both in temper and in under- 
ſtanding, no motives that bid the leaſt 
for prevalence ought to be omitted by 
the Preacher ; who, in this caſe, ſhould 
become all things to all men. Let 
him, in behalf of the different parts of 


(19) 

his audience, preach from diferent ar- 
guments, but ſo as ſtill to be conſiſtent 
with himſelf. —In favour of the more 
generous arid cultivated minds, let him. 
enlarge upon the goodneſs of THE 
EVERLASTING PROVIDENCE ; and, to 
influence the meaner and more flavith 
diſpoſitions, let him hold out, if they 
will be of any laſting ſervice, the ſanc- 
tions of religious fear—To engage the 
obedience of theſe, let him dwell upon 
the juſtice and power of the Supreme 
Governor; to awaken the gratitude of 
thoſe, let him expatiate on his mercy, 
and his invariable benevolence. 


To chuſe fit ſubjects for Pulpit-Ora- 
tions, requires a greater degree of taſte, 
and a more perfect knowledge of human 
nature than is commonly ſuppoſed to be 
D 2 neceſ- 


(20) | 

neceſſary. There is ſometimes a hap- 
pineſs even in the choice of a text, and 
the ſubje& of a diſcourſe may preach 
more effectually than the diſcourſe itſelf. 
Al do not allude to the ſacred power of 
a ſcriptural text ; but to certain ſtriking 
circumſtances ariſing either from the 
energy and brevity of the expreſſion, or 
from adapting it, with an obvious pro- 
- priety, to ſome temporary occaſion— 
When the fate of Aaron's two ſons was 
pronounced, the ſacred Writer gives us 
this ſhort and ſtriking deſcription— 
Aaron held his Peace — What ex preſ- 
ſion! Would not this be a moſt proper 
text for the ſubject of religious reſigna- 
tion? And would not the text itſelf 
plead more emphatically than the moſt 
labdured ſermon? 


I have 


(21) 


I have ever been of opinion, that 
narrative, or hiſtorical ſermons, which 
had a moral tendency, bade the faireſt 
for a hearing, and were molt likely to be 
ſucceſsful—The mind is kept awake by 
a ſtory; and, if it be well told, it will 
not fail to leave a proper impreſhon— 
The power of abſtracted thinking is the 
lot of few; and attention to moral in- 
ſtruction, conveyed in a ſeries of ſenti- 
ments, is generally vain The ideas that 
are received are evaneſcent; and the 
doctrine is, literally, like the dew, 
which, under the firſt ſanſhine, eva- 
porates and is gone But to judge of 
the tendency of principles from effects 
related, is practicable to the meaneſt ca- 
pacity; and the hiſtory of an event ſe- 
cures the remembrance of its moral 

| 5 inſtruc- 


(22) 
inſtruction, by reſting undiſſipated upon 
the mind. . | 


There are many ſtories in the ſacred 
writings pregnant with the moſt inter- 
eſting morality, ſome of which have 
been, and others may be made the moſt 
proper and effectual ſubjects for the 
Pulpit. 


Well did thoſe inſpired Writers un- 
derſtand human nature, who preached 
from facts. They knew that this was 
the immediate way to the attention, 
and the ſureſt method of attacking the 
heart. While inſtruction is conveyed, 
precept upon precept, the mind obtains 
an eaſy defence againſt ſuch approaches 
under the covert of negligence, and 
becomes, at laſt, perfectly ſecure in the 

obſti- 


( 23) 


obſtinacy of inattention : But to the re- 


lation of a ſtory we are always willing to 
liſten, becauſe we apprehend no deſign 
upon the underſtanding, or the heart. 


This was, very probably, among the 
reaſons why the Eaſtern Prophets and 
Sages choſe to convey their admonitions 
by allegories ; not excepting even thoſe 
that were intended for the earof Princes, 
ſince their impatience of undiſguiſed 
and unſhadowed truths, obliged them to 
have recourſe to this method — This 
impatience in Princes might, indeed, 
be formidable; but it would ſtill remain 


as a reaſon, why we ſhould have re- 


courſe to the ſame veils of truth, though 
its conſequences were only neglect, or 
inattention. 

Hiſtory, 


| 
| 
l 
? 
| 
| 


(86) 


Hiſtory, ſays a learned Writer, who, 
indeed, has no title to our thanks, is 
Philoſophy realized ; hiſtorical Preach- 
ing, by the ſame rule, is Truth exem- 
plified, ſeen molt forcibly in its effects, 
and living before the eye. From con- 
viction like this there is no poſſibility of 
eſcaping: the mind is taken captive at 
will, and the paſſions being intereſted 
on the fide of truth, give it all poſſible 
force and influence. 


Kar my own 2 . Lat all pre- 
ſume to argue from the little experience 
I have Pad in the Pulpit, I ſhould not 
heſitate to pronounce thoſe the molt ef- 
ficacious Diſcourſes that narrated ſome 
pathetic, or inſtructive ſtory from the 
ſacred writings. I have obſeryed the 

| meaneſt 


(25) 


meaneſt capacities endeavouring to lay 
hold of the ſeveral circumſtances of ſuch 
relations — Nay, even anticipating the 
event, and by that means preparing 
themſelves for the inſtruction; that fol- 
lowed. i] 


Controverſial ſubjects have already 
been excluded the Pulpit, and the fewer 
Diſcourſes we have merely doctrinal, 
the better. Some ſuch, however, may 
be neceffary, but it can only be with 
regard to the plain and ſimple eſſentials 
of faith; to fach, therefore, in the name 
of peace and reaſon, let them be con- 


Reſpecting the Eloquence of the Pul- 
pit, the choice of fit ſubjects for com- 
poſition is, by no means, of indifferent 

E con- 


(26) 
conſequence. Some are much leſs ca- 
pable of animation, or embelliſhment, 


than others; much leſs capable of re- 


ceiving force from the powers of lan- 
guage, or of giving ſcope to the Orator, 
through the various and. intereſting na- 
ture of their circumſtances and effects. 


"Thoſe ſubjects that take in ſome or 
other of the tender, or prevailing paſſions, 
give the Preacher a twofold power, 


_ ariſing from the , peculiar influence of 


their nature and tendency, and from the 
poſſibility of treating them in a more 
pathetic and affecting manner than thoſe 
of a leſs intereſting turn would admit of. 


Fg 
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LETTER II. 
| On the Style of Compoſition. 


8 it has been agreed, 
that there is a certain ſtyle pecu- 
liarly adapted to Sermons; but, ſurely, 
it will, without difficulty, he allowed, 
that as the capacity and temper of the 
audience ſhould principally be conſulted 
in the choice of the ſubject, ſo the 
former ought always to be a leading con- 
ſideration in forming the ſtyle. 


In ſome congregations, even a verna- 
cular ſimplicity may be neceſſary to ren- 
der the Diſcourſe intelligible—There is . 
ſcarce any thing in which we are fo apt 

E 2 to 


| ( 28) 
to form a wrong eſtimate of the capacity 


of words. Terms that reading or 
ſpeaking have familiarized to ourſelves, 
we naturally conclude muſt be obvious 
to others, and we very often expreſs 
ourſelves to the vulgar in ſuch terms, 
that, from the knowledge of one half of 
our words, they are obliged to make out 
the meaning of the reſt. Their caſe is 

the very ſame with his, who reads an 
Author in a language with which he 

is but ſlightly acquainted, without the 
help either of a dictionary, or a tranſ- 
lation. +0068 


The unlearned can only gather their 
knowledge of words from the frequency 
of their uſe in converſation— If we con- 

ſider their expreſſion, we ſhall find that 
it 


(29 ) 
it extends. not beyond the uſual and ne- 
ceſſary terms of actions and things; 
conſequently, if we would render our-! 
ſelves intelligible to ſuch people, we 
muſt -confine our language to thoſe very 
terms and phraſes: that ey N 
3 logon £ 
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Here, 3 may — ni. 
that there is not, on this account, any 
by low, or ludicrous images. It is the; 
mere diction, not the imagery of. the 
populace, that we are to adopt. 


It will bear a queſtion, whether, in 
the uſe of ſimiles, and, indeed, of ſigu- 
rative expreſſions, in general, we are 
not definotrs of ſhie wing our wit, rather 


than: of explaining our meaning. Our 


lan- 


— —— DEE —— — — —m— —— — 


(39) 
language is become ſo copious, and the 
terms of every idea are ſo much at hand, 
that the expreſſion of figures, however 
uſeful in the infancy of letters, appears 
now to be in a great meaſure ſuperflu- 
ous—lI mean, wherever ornament is not 
eſſential to the compoſition. —And yet, 
in Diſcourſes where nothing more than 
plainneſs and perſpicuity ſhould be aimed 
at, a cloſe compariſon may have a good 
effect upon the memory, though it 
was not neceſſary to illuſtrate the ſenti- 


ment. . 


But it is always unneceſſary to copy 
the imagery from very low, or ridicu- 
lous objects. The productions of Na- 
ture, and the operations of Agriculture 
have opened to the inſpired Writers a 
large field for comparative and me- 
tapho- 


(31) 

taphorical language, and why may they 
not afford the fame privilege at this day 
to the Miniſter who preaches to a con- 
gregation of Peaſants ?—While he keeps 
intirely within the limits of the field, 
and borrows his images from known 
objects, he cannot be wrong, provided 
always that thoſe be not ſo utterly con- 
temptible as to render his Diſcourſe 
burleſque, or farcical.. 


In congregations of this kind, our 
whole ſucceſs depends upon the perſpi- | 
cuity of our ſtyle—In vain do we preach 
if we riſe above the vernacular expreſ- 
ſion; and yet it will ſometimes be diffi- 
cult to know whether we really are 
above it Terms, as hath once before 
been obſerved, that are familiar to our- 
ſelves, we are apt to think equally ob- 
| vious 
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vious to others; and, whatever may be 
thought of it, it is no eaſy matter for a 
perſon who has been accuſtomed: to 
write and converſe with Elegance, to 
fall into the ſtyle and idiom of Ruſtics. 


Here, then, is a new taſk for the 
Preacher: inſtead of ſeeking to inrich, 
he muſt be induſtrious to impoyeriſh his 
language Inſtead of cloathing his ſen- 
timents with the flowers and foliage of 
expreſſion, he muſt diveſt them of every 
external ornament, and exhibit them 
naked to the eye, or they will not be 


This renders it much more difficult to 
influence the ignorant, than it is to 
prevail upon more cultivated minds. 
Truth has the advantage of appearing 

; to 
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to the latter under the embelliſhments 
of taſte and elegance. Her beauty is 
rendered more engaging by her dreſs, 
and her charms acquire a new in- 
fluence from the lights in which they 
are diſplayed But ſhould ſhe, thus ap- 
parelled, make her approach to the 
Peaſant, her preſence would confound 
him, and ſhe would remain unknown. 


There are three degrees of intellectual 
capacity, which, agrecably to their re- 
ſpective powers, are differently affected 
by moral truths. The Peaſant behglds 
them as they appear fimply laid down 
to him, in their effects and conſe- 
quenoes; concerned about them only 
ſo far as he apprehends them to have 
ſome relation to his own intereſt. The 
Scholar receives them under the orna- 

| F ments 
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ments of language—To him they are 
not en titely abſtracted from ſenſe; they 
gain upon the ear through the harmony 
of poliſhed periods, and make their 
coutt to tlie viſual ſenſe in the decora- 
tions of fancy Of theſe advantages they 
have no need, when they appear beforo 
the Philoſopher. He admires them for 
their natural beauty, and his delight is 
to contemplate their order, their har- 
mony, and connections in the moral 
government of the univerſe. * © SE" 


The firſt claſs of underſtandings is 
by far the moſt' numerous; and it 1s, 


therefore, more immediately the buſi- 


neſs of the Pulpit to to conſult their Ss 
ft and ee. 


0 12 


Upon 


Coax) 


Upon this principle, a compoſition, 
intended for an audience of Ruſtics, 
ought to be conceived in their current 
idiom, and in terms perfectly familiar 
to them. 


It may, poſſibly, be a little mortifying 
to a young Preacher, fond of the foliage 
of words, and the affluence of expreſ- 
Jion, to dreſs his ſentiments in ſuch beg- 
garly language—The diſplay ' of Elo- 
quence” is a tempting thing But then 
to be eloquent to no purpoſe, is, cer- 
—_ both idle and n baciliad 

n 

To what MA = be 19-payy 
into the ears of Peaſants modulated 
periods, and ſentences. metaphorically. 

a *« So. fight J, as one that. beateth 

F 2 the 
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the air,” might be a very proper text 
for ſuch preaching. The caſe is not the 


ſeme in regard to apprehending the 
objects of the underſtanding, as thoſe of 


the ſenſes. 


A building of the niceſt proportions, 
and the moſt exquiſite relicf, may have 
a good effect on the eye of a perſon en- 
tirely unacquainted with the rules of 
Architecture: the reſult of the whole 
may be firiking, though the laws by 
which: the ſeveral parts were compoſed 
are unknown But let a Diſcourſe be ſo 
finiſhed as to form a model of the moſt 
perfect writing Let it convey the moſt 
exalted Morality, and breathe the pureſt 
and the happieſt ſentiments, it cannot, 
poſſibly, have anyeſſect upon-the Vulgar, 

45 | The 
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The firſt rule, then, with every 
Preacher, ſhould be to accommodate 
himfelf to the capacity of his hearers. 
To this, every other confideration muſt 
be facrificed without mercy—At this 
ſhrine muſt fall the flowers of imagery, 


and the elegance of diction The end of 


ſpeaking is to be underftood, and if that 
end be not obtained, what is the ſpeaker 
better than ſounding braſs, or than a 
_ tinkling cymbal? | 


It muſt be a painful thing for a perſon 


of ſentiment and ſenfibility to deliver any | 


thing before an audience, which he is 


conſcious they cannot apprehend—And: 


he who would rather have his expreſſion 
admired, than his meaning underſtood, 
has a claim to the merit of a Petit 

| Maitre, 


o 
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Maitre, who looks for reſpect from his 
dreſs more than from his underſtanding. 


But is there, then, or is there not, a 
ſtandard of ſtyle proper for Sermons ?— 
If. what has generally been obſerved be 
true, that there is ſuch a ſtandard, have 
we any unexceptionable pattern in our 
own language *—The Sermons. of our 
Divines are allowed, by the liberal part 
of Europe, to be the beft and pureſt 
compoſitions within the province of 
Theology—Shall. not we find in theſe, 
then, ſome pattern which we may fol- 
low without exception, and without-de- 
viation ?—Shall we imitate the ſenti- 
mental and deep-ſearching BAR Ro) ?— 
| Shall we follow the terſe, the plain-writ- 
ing TiLLOTSON ? Shall we adopt the 


manner of the metaphorical and the phi- 
loſophical 
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loſophical Roc Rs? Shall we attempt the 
ſimple, yet artful pathos of ATTEEBURY? 
Or ſhall we hope for the nervous expreſſion 
ofthe truth-unfolding WAR BURTON? 
To hope for the united powers of theſe 
diſtinguiſhed Writers would be vain—To 
purſue any ſeparate model would, perhaps, 
be ineffectual For Ba nROw, though 
deeply- inquiring and replete with ſenti- 
ment, labouts through a wilderneſs of per- 
plexing periods TIELorSsOoN, though 
plain and terſe, ſometimes ſacrifices to a 
debaſing idiom, that dignity which ought 
to be preſerved in every venerable ſub- 
jet—His plainneſs is often dry, and 
his truths unaffecting The metapho- 
rical and philoſophical Ro ERS, though 
aided by elegance, by harmony, and 
fancy, derived from theſe very excellen- 
cies many diſqualifying circumſtances, 

| and 
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and generally roſe above the capacity of 
an ordinary audience. The ſimply, the 
artfully pathetic ATTERBURY has not 


done enough to give us a generally per- 


fe& model for Pulpit-Compoſitions; and 
cauld we hope for the powers of the 
Biſhop. of GLOUSE STIER, yet we are 
to remember, that his Diſcourſes were 
profeſſedly preached before a learned 
Society. After ſuch diſtinguiſhed names 
as theſe, then, it will be vain. for us to 


carry our preſumptions further, or to 


_ conclude that there is any pattern for 


Sermons which we may generally and 
anexceptionably follow. Every Writer 
of Sermons ſeems peculiarly to have fol- 
lowed the bent of his genius, and rather 
to have cultivated that kind of Elo- 
quence to which his capacity, or incli- 


nation moſt powerfully led him, than 


to 
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to have placed before himſelf any gene- 
ral model, to which he might conform 
his genius and confine his powers. 
Thus he whoſe temper and ſtudies have 
led him to controverſial enquiries, whoſe 
reaſon has been exerciſed in argumenta- 
tive diſcuſſions, and whoſe labours have 
been employed in philological erudition, 
has generally been the ſame in the Pul- 
pit and in the Cloſet—His Diſcourſes 
have uſually taken their colour from 
his ſtudies, and what he thought of 
conſequence enough to engage his pri- 
vate enquiries, he could not but think 
proper ſubjects for his public ſpecula- 
tions, —The ſtyle of ſuch a Preacher 
could not poſſibly be brought down to 
the capacity of an ordinary audience 
Scholaſtic. men, when they found out 
diviſions, were obliged at the ſame time 


G to 
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to find out terms for them, which, 
though generally obvious to themſelves, 
could not be fo to the plain and un- 
abſtracted hearer. | 


Pitiable are the people that have ſuch 
a Paſtor, who, while they aſk him for 
bread, will give them a ſtone ; who will 
weary them with ſubtleties tliey can never 
lay hold of, and ſtun them with the jar- 
gon of unintelligible phraſes! Met their 
Teacher himſelf is likewiſe to be pitied; 
if, what is frequently the caſe, a recluſe. 
and abſtracted life has rendered him fo 
much unacquainted with human nature, 
that he is unable to judge of the ordi- 
nary capacities of men, or to deter- 
mine, when his people hear his voice, 
whether they hear not the voice of a 
ftranger. 
Our 


(43) 


Our ſtudies have of late, however, 
taken a more liberal turn, and with 
them the mind hath been cultivated and 
enlarged. By employing .our attention 
more upon moral and natural diſquiſi- 
tions, we have obtained a better know- 
ledge of nature and of the human heart, 
conſequently we are able to apply our- 
ſelves more effectually to it's percep- 
tions, and to tread with greater certain- 


ty the way we have explored But, un- 


der theſe influences too, the Preacher 
has many temptations to deviate from 
the open path, and wander aſtray into 
the pleaſing ſhades and walks of Philo- 
ſophy—Yet let him remember, that in 
ſo doing he treads forbidden ground ; 
Let him often turn back to ſee whether 
his people can follow him, or whether 


G 2 he 


; 
| 
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he has not ſtrayed through tempting 


mazes till they have totally loſt ſight 
of him. 


There is, moreover, an elegance of 
ſtyle attending theſe moral enquiries, 
which is frequently as unintelligible to 
a plain mind, as that of controverſy it- 
felf —A ſtyle which the Preacher will 


with difficulty perſuade himſelf to im- 


poveriſh, becauſe to him it has no other 
appearance than that of a beautiful fim- 
plicity—He forgets that his own under- 
ſtanding has been opened by thoſe atten - 
tions for which his hearers have had no 
opportunities, and concludes, that every 


eye mult perceive with readineſs what is 
ſo obvious to his own. 


The 


* 
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The human underſtanding is not ge- 
nerally quick in it's apprehenſion either 
of words or of things, and both muſt 
have been familiariſed by uſe, before 
that either can become perfectly known; 
Neyertheleſs, are we not conſcious that 
in our ordinary compoſitions we intro- 
duce many terms and phraſes which an 
ordinary hearer never makes uſe of, and 
which, therefore, it is more than pro- 


bable he does not underſtand ? 


Suppoſe, by way of inſtance, we look 
into a page of one of our beſt Sermon- 
Writers—Let it be the truly ingenious 
Ro ERA ſentence, perhaps, may ſerve 
our purpoſe, and let us take it acciden- 
tally, that the proof may be more con- 
vincing. 


(C This, 


5 
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This, ſays he, [the ſenſe of future 
« rewards and puniſhments] is a motive, 
« which alone is capable of determining a 
« rational being, aCting by foreſight, and 
* conſcious of eternity. This is what 
« the wiſdom of God hath thought fit 
« to apply to'the hopes and fears of men, 
* as the ſanction of his laws.” Now 
to an ordinary country congregation, I 
will venture to ſay that this ſentence 


would be almoſt entirely unintelligible. 
The following phraſes, A motive capa- 
ble of determiing—atting by forefight— 
conſcious of eternity—apply to the hopes 
—ſanttion of his laws, would convey no 
more ideas to ſuch an audience, than a 
ſection of AroLLoNIUs. The reaſon is, 
partly, becauſe ſome of the words are 
unknown to the lower orders of people; 

but 


(47) | 
but principally becauſe they are combined 


in ſuch a manner as never occurs in or- 
dinary converſation. 


Elegance is a dangerous thing, when 
in view of a young Preacher, or, indeed, 
when primarily in view of any Preacher. 
It ſeduces him into the uſe of a phraſe- 
ology which is altogether ſuperior to 
common capacities, becauſe it is not fa- 
miliariſed by the common idiom. He 
derives his mode of expreſſion from what 
is written, not from what is ſpoken, 
and hence he becomes unintelligible to 
thoſe whoſe knowledge of their own 
language is borrowed from no other 
ſource than converſation. 


This train of thought brings us to an 
obvious concluſion. Sermons written to 


be 


(7 
be heard, ſhould be conceived in ſuch a 
ſtyle as generally prevails in converfation. 
Sermons written to be read, may adopt 
the elegance of other compoſitions : For 
though there may be few readers who 
are not hearers of Sermons, there are 
certainly many hearers, who never read: 
And as the latter would be altogether 
unedified by a Diſcourſe which literary 
attentions had rendered intelligible to 
the former, ſo it were hkewiſe moſt de- 
ſirable with regard to Diſcourſes deliver- 
ed from the Pulpit, that the former 
ſhould give up their expectations of ele- 
gance there, and liſten with patience to 
the plaineſt compoſitions intended for the 
benefit, and adapted to the capacity of 
the latter. 


What 
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What. an equally learned and in- 
genious Prelate hath obſerved, with a 
degree of clearneſs and of evidence, 
which a diſputative ſpirit alone would 
ſuſpect, viz. that Eloquence is no ne- 
<« ceflary charaQteriſtic of an inſpired 
« language,” may be applied in this 
caſe ; and it may be aſſerted, upon the 
cleareſt principles of reaſon, that a ſtyle 
elaborately poliſhed, and adorned with 
what a faſhionable fancy calls elegance, 
will diſguiſe thoſe plain and facred truths 
which ought to be delivered from the 
Pulpit with the fame clearneſs and fim- 
plicity, in which they firſt proceeded 
from their inſpired Authors. For thus, 
only, the Goſpel can till be preached to 
the poos. 


H This 
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This ſimplicity, moreover, carries 
ſomething of a venerable air along with 
it; which ought eyermore to attend a 
ſacred ſubject We ſacrifice too much 
to the paſſions and the fancies of men, 
when, to gratify and pay our court to 
theſe, we ſeek to embelliſh divine doc- 
trines and precepts with the decorations 
of human ornament We ſacrifice, I 
ſay, too much to the fancies of men; 
for it is to be feared that we derogate 
from the majeſty of God, when we 
would vainly adorn the truth and fim- 
plicity of his word with the pageantry 
of an ingenious imagination. In ſuch 
embelliſhments as become the objects of 
fancy and admiration alone, that inter- 


nal dignity which creates veneration and 


reſpect is neceſſarily loſt, 
The 


RES 


The doctrines of Ixs us will have the 


greateſt weight in their own native ſin- 


plicity—Let us not put on him the pur- 
ple robe: 


Here then, my friend, I would reſt 
the argument reſpecting the Style. of 
Pulpit-Oratory. The capacities of his 
hearers ſhould, in this reſpect; be the firſt 
object of every Preacher's attention 
Let him think nothing too degrading 
that brings his ſtyle and ſentiments to 
the level of their underſtandings—lIt is 
not neceſſary, I once more obſerve, that 
in order to do this he ſhould have re- 
courſe to images that are farcically — 
It is the mode and ſtructure of their 
idiom, not the phraſe itſelf, that he is to 
adopt, when he addrefles himſelf to the 
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low and unlearned—And let him never, 
if he can poſſibly avoid it, introduce any 
word or expreſſion that is not familiarly 
known to them, 


But, methinks, I hear you ſay, that the 
Scriptures themſelves are not, in our 
tranſlation, without many words that are 
unknown to the vulgar—What, ſay you, 


do they underſtand of terreſtrial bodies, 


and bodies celgſtial? Nothing certainly, 
nor of many other expreſſions which are 
to be found in our tranſlation of the ſa- 
cred writings. This, however, proves 
nothing more, than that he whoſe pro- 
vince it is to explain thoſe writings, 
ſhould not himſelf be myſterious even in 


words. 


Such 
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Such Diſcourſes as I have here been 
- mentioning, cannot, indeed, extend their 
influence beyond the Pulpit—They can- 
not come abroad, extend the reputation 
of the Preacher, -or, what were a more 
deſirable object, enlarge his power of do- 
ing good, by making him miniſter to thoſe 
in the cloſet who have not heard him in 
the church — In Diſcourſes that paſs 
through the preſs, a degree of elegance 
is required which is at leaſt above the 
vulgar idiom, and which thoſe who are 
accuſtomed to read cannot diſpenſe with. 
This is true; and therefore I repeat it, 
that we mult ſtill make a diſtinction be- 
tween Sermons that are to be. preached, 
and thoſe that are to be read. Let the 
Preacher, who has elegance and power 
of Style to pleaſe and inſtrut in the 


cloſet, 
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cloſet, not wrap his Lord's talent in a 
napkin, but freely exert and extend his 
abilities in whatever capacity they may 
be of ſervice Let him write for the 
Preſs ; but let him remember, that he is 
not then writing for the Pulpit ; and 
when he writes for the Pulpit, let him 


| likewiſe remember, that he is not writ- 


ing for the Preſs— The provinces are 
diſtinct, and the Preacher muſt exert 
himſelf differently in each, if he would 


hope to do good in either. 


LSD T ER 


On ELOCUT ION. 


F what Hiſtorians have related con- 

cerning the effects of ancient Elo- 
quence be at all more credible than what 
Poets have told us of the power of an- 
cient Muſic, we muſt neceſſarily con- 
_ clude, that the Orators of old were pol- 
ſeſſed of ſome art we never knew 


| That Valrkrus might have it in his 
power, by rectitude of ſentiment alone 
and clearneſs of reaſoning, to quiet the 
tumults of the populace, when intoxi- | 
cated with the idea of unlimited li- 

berty— | 
That 
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That Axroxv might, by his perſo- 
nal Dignity, as much as by the power of 
his Eloquence, confound thoſe ſoldiers 
who had received expreſs orders to aſſaſ- 
finate him— 


That PisI1STRATUs might, by the 
force of a bold and overbearing Elo- 
quence, prevail againſt the ſober coun- 
ſels of SoLOoN— 


That the more winning PRRICILES 
might, by his ſpeech, obtain popularity, 
even whilſt he ſpoke againſt the people— 
All theſe relations we eaſily admit of, 

becauſe we do not find it difficult to ac- 
count for them. But when we are told 
of the Eloquence of the Cyrenian Phi- 
loſopher; when we are aſſured that in 

deſcribing 


— 
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deſcribing the miſeries of human life, 
he had power to, drive, his hearers to 
deſpair, and that many, of them actually 
ſought for refuge in death; nay, that 
Prox zux found himſelf obliged to 
prohibit ſuch ſubjects, that his kingdom 
might not be depopulated—Such an 
effect as this aſtoniſhes us, and we muſt 
either look upon the thing. itſelf as a 
fiction, or ſeek for the cauſe in ſome 
rhetorical powers and excellencies which 
modern Orators never poſſeſſed. If it 
be a fiction, then every thing elle that is 
extraordinary in antiquity may be deem- 
ed a fiction; for. this is recorded by 
LAERTIUS, mentioned by Ciexxo, 
and cited by Vargrius MAxiMuUs., 
If it be not a fiction, then it muſt be re- 
ferred to ſome ſuperior power in ancient 
Eloquenee ; as it is certain, if we ex- 

| I cept 
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cept the brethren of the Tabernacle, 
that no modern Orator was ever capable 
of producing any ſuch effects; and it is 


notorious, that thoſe pious brethren were 


not indebted for this their peculiar power 
to any rhetorical excellence, bur to their 
diabolical charges and decrees. © 


This ſuperiority of the Ancients I take 
to have conſiſted chiefly in their manner 
of Elocution. 2 955 


—— Graius dedit ore 3 | 
Muſa logui——— 


Pronunciation was ſo much cultivated 
by them, and eſteemed of ſuch conſe- 
quence, that it was made the province 
of the Muſe, and conſidered as under a 


divine patronage—In point of public 


— this way certainly, of the laſt 


importance. 
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importance. The power of ſounds con- 
ſiſts entirely in their modulation, and 
when they are modulated and combined 
agreeably to the principles of harmony, 
their power is known to be very great. 
It was upon theſe principles the An- 
cients ſtudied and formed their Elocu- 
tion. The elements -of Muſic were 
the grounds, the inſtruments were the 
modulators of their ſpeech—When C. 
GRrAccuvs ſpoke in public, he had a 
ſervant that underſtood Muſic behind 
him, who modulated his pronunciation 
by playing ſoftly on an ivory pipe—The 
principal aſſiſtance, however, that the 
Orator derived from this guiding inſtru- 
ment, ſeems to have reſpected the To 
and the TIME — Pronuntiationis ejus 
modos formabat ; aut nimis remiſſos ex- 

| I 2 | citam do, 
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Citarde, aut plus Jafto concitafos re vo- 
cando. 


| Theſe are two leading citcurnſtances 
to be conſidered in ſpeaking; for if ei- 
ther of theſe be neglected, all harmony 
is deſtroyed ; and without that < hidden 
« ſoul-of harmony,” there can be no juſt, 
OF: proper Elocution. 


, Wich urn to 1 Tone, I think the 
general faults of our Pulpit-Orators will 
come under theſe five heads, viz. Effe- 
minacy, Harſhneſs, Bawling, Whining, 


and Monotony. 


1 is not eaſy to ſay which of theſe 
faults is moſt diſagreeable—An effemi- 
nate and affected ſoftneſs of expreſſion 


in an Orator, who is ſpeaking on the 
ſublimeſt 
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Giblimeſt and moſt (ered trutlis, is in- 


tolerable. A fribble in the Pulpit is the 
moſt defpicable of the whole offspring bf 
vanity What a Wretch 1 whom the 
ſucred d fulneſs of 'the ſubject he 4s 


twalig, und the chariKker he bea, 


cannot feſcue from a ridiculous attention 
to ſtudied ſoftneſs, and affected delicacy! 


Is this Bloeution? How improper for the 


ſabje&! ' How much better adapted to 
the follies of the toilet! A vain young 
man, thus trifling in the Pulpit, and 
ſeeming to have no other view than to 
lead away Filly women, is not only an 
object of the utmoſt contempt; but, in 
conſideration of the diſgrace, and the 
burleſque air he throws upon religion, 
by the abſurd affectation of his Elocu- 
tlon, he is, certainly, chargeable with no 


inferior degree of guilt. If, indeed, he 
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is ſo ignorant as to ſuppoſe this to be the 
moſt effectual method of addreſs, he is 
to be pitied. If he would aim only at 
that peculiar ſweetneſs and melody of 
voice, which Nature has given to ſome 
happier ſpeakers, he ſtill miſtakes the 
matter; for if his organs are not formed 
for ſuch an intonation, every attempt to 

imitate it will be vain ; and every devia- 
tion from nature, even in that circum- 
ſtance, will at leaſt have the appearance 
of affectation. 


There is a Harſhneſs of Tone, likewiſe; 
which in an Orator is very diſagreeable; 
and which ought, with the utmoſt care, 
to be avoided, where Nature has not fo 
framed the organs as to render the at- 
tempt vain; for in ſuch a caſe it would 
be followed by a worſe extreme. But! 

mention 
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mention it here, becauſe it is ſometimes 
miſtakenly adopted for energy and 
ſtrength. We err in this, as in moſt 
other caſes, by deviating from nature. 
When we would draw ſounds from our 
organs which they are not formed to 
emit with eaſe ; labour, and harſhneſfs, 
and diſcord are the conſequence. Yet it 
is not unuſual to hear a Preacher, whoſe 
voice is naturally liquid, clear, or inchn- 
ed to tenuity, murdering his accents, by 
labouring at a hoarſe, guttural expreſſion. 

| This error ſometimes proceeds from a 
miſtaken idea of what is called Force in 
Elocution, and ſometimes it is one of the 
many unhappy and diſagreeable conſe- 
quences of imitation, The tone and 
cadence of ſome admired Orator are 
adopted, and, however ill-ſuited they 
may be to the voice of the imitator, the 
| ſame - 
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ſame happy effects are expected from 


In vain : for Nature here muſt take 
place. The voice muſt not be diſtorted 
from its uſual key, nor aim at thoſe in- 
flections which are not within its pitch. 


Upon the ſame conſiderations a la- 
boured loudneſs is to be avoided. It is 
not Speaking but Bawling it is not 
Elocution but Vociferation, which ſome 
Preachers aim at in this painful and un- 
natural exertion of the lung To be 
heard is not ſo much their obje& : the 
miſtake loudneſs for force, and noiſe for 
ſpeaking well—Yet if there are thoſe 
whoſe only view were to be heard ; they 
too, perhaps, would be equally miſtaken. 
the Preacher s voice is not feeble, or 

| . 
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low, there are few Churches in which 
he will have occaſion to raiſe it into an 
unnatural key of loudneſs; a clear, diſ- 
tint, and well-timed expreſſion will 
anſwer the end of hearing much better. 
It is hardly neceſſary to obſerve, that an 
over-exerted voice can have no harmo- 
ny; whenever it 1s ſtretched beyond its 


compaſs, the power of modulation is 
loſt. 


Yet, diſagreeable as it is, I would 
rather hear a bawling than a whining 
Preacher—The one may ſtun my ear; 
but the other offends my underſtanding; 
while both are equally deſtitute of Har- 
mony and Propriety of Elocution. Whi- 
ning is alike irrational and deteſtable 
both in Prayer and Preaching. And it is 
the more unpardonable, as it is ſeldom fo 

— _— 
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much an effect of devotion, as an affec- 
tation of it. 


This Nutrician cant is not the expreſ- 
ſion of reverence, for that delivers itſelf 
in a ſolemn, grave, and correct accent: 
it is not the expreſſion of fear; for in 
that there is ſomething more reſtrained 
and modeſt; ſomething altogether dif- 
ferent from that importunate familia- 
rity which always accompanies this in- 
fantine Elocution, and which can only 
be compared to the cravings of a fawn- 
ing Child, or to the tone of a Mendi- 


- Againſt the laſt fault I took notice of, 
I know not whether it- would not be 
vain to uſe any arguments, or to lay 
down any cautions. A Monotony is 
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almoſt always the reſult of organs ſo ill 
conſtructed for harmonious utterance, 
that every endeavour to conquer it en- 
tirely muſt be vain. There are voices 
which no art can teach to ſing; and it is 
the ſame with regard to Elocution, 
which CickRO not improperly calls, 
Cantus obſcurior. - The command of 
modulation, and the variety of inflection, 
are never to be attained by thoſe whoſe 
organs are capable of emitting only uni- 
form and unelaſtic ſounds. "= 


The moſt uſeful concluſion we can 
draw from this obſervation is, that thoſe 
Parents who intend their Children for 
the ſervice of the Church, ſhould be no 
leſs attentive to their Voice than to their 
Capacity. | | | 


Kn. Witb 
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With reſpe&t to Time, that other 
great circumſtance to be obſerved in 
Elocution, the firſt and moſt obvious 
care ſhould be, to preſerve a well-tem- 
pered and well-adapted medium in our 
delivery. Our expreſſion in general 


| ſhould neither be rapid nor loitering. 


The former would confound the atten- 
tion; the latter would enfeeble it. It 
often happens in a haſty pronunciation, 
that many important and even empha- 
tical words are loſt, and if the Preacher 
be too flow in his utterance, it unavoi- 
dably diffuſes a languor over the au- 
dience. 


However, it muſt ſometimes be in 
Preaching as it is in Converſation. The 
expreſſion will occaſionally be accele- 

_ rated 
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rated by the warmth of the ſentiment, 
or retarded by its awefulneſs, dignity, or 
grandeur. The attention eafily keeps 
pace with the irritable paſſions, and re- 
quires their expreſſion to be rapid A 
ſlow- timed pronunciation on ſuch a 
ſubject, produces impatience ; and the 
audience, anticipating the event, is be- 

trayed into inattention : but objects of 
_ awefulneſs, dignity, or grandeur, ought 
to paſs ſlowly in review before the eye, 
becauſe the mind muſt have leiſure both — 
for curioſity and reflection. 


Occaſional pauſes, judiciouſly and un- 
affectedly introduced, may ſerve both to 
relieve, and to awaken the attention. 
Theſe pauſes are generally admitted af- 
ter ſome important and intereſting pe- 
riod ; yet, poſſibly, it might have a bet- 


ter 


— 


wo) 
ter effect, if they were rather to precede 
| than to follow ſuch paſſages; for the 
= || +, attention of the audience, during theſe 
| reſts, is not ſo much taken up with what 
is paſt, as ſuſpended upon what is to 


come. 
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LETTER IV. 
General Obſervations, and Concluſion. 


I Suppoſed you would altogether diſ- 
penſe with my obſervations on the 
Action of the Pulpit, on which you are 
ſenſible how little need be faid—A ſo- 
lemn and reverent, but natural deport- 
ment alone belongs to that ſacred place 
When theatrical freedom and variety 
are introduced, all is familiarity, and 
reſpect and dignity vaniſh together. 


| Yet you are + ſure I would not exclude 
the feelings of the Preacher—Let him 
feel, but let him not a. Let his coun- 
tenance expreſs the ſentiments of his 
ſoul ; 


| (72) | 
ſoul; but let his Geſture be chaſtiſed 
and reſtrained like that of a man under 
the moſt folemn and reverential in- 
fluences. - 


There is a wide difference between 
the exertion of Eloquence upon human 
affairs, and the exerciſe of Reaſon on 
divine ſubjects. The utmoſt freedom 
and familiarity may be expedient, and 
even neceſſary in the firſt ; but the laſt 
| muſt never be unattended with that 
modeſt and ſubdued deportment, which 


the moſt ſacred circumſtances ſhould 


naturally inſpire. 


In one word, my friend, to give you 
my laſt and moſt ſerious advice —As 
the Fear of God is the beginning of 
Wiſdom, likewiſe is it the firſt prin- 

IC | | ciple 
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ciple of all excellence in Religious Duty . 
It is not needful for me here to make 
that diſtinction which I have made be- 
fore, that by this Fear I only mean an 
affectionate and filial veneration of that 
Power who gave us being — That 
kind of veneration will always be effi- 
cacious enough to keep us within the 
proper bounds of a conſcious and becom- 
ing reverence in every Act and Office of 
Religion. | 


To attain to any deſireable perfection 
in the Eloquence of the Pulpit, always 
remember that it is abſolutely neceſſary 
to be well acquainted with the ſeveral 
Branches of Learning that have any 
connection with the Subjects of that 
Eloquence—SocRaTEs has truly ob- 
ſerved, that all men are eloquent on 

L _ thoſe 
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thoſe ſubjets which they perfectly un- 
derſtand; and CiceRo remarks with 
equal truth, though with leſs acuteneſs, 
that no man can ſpeak well on thoſe 
topics which he has not made his ſtudy— 
There is a pleaſure which attends the 
enquiry after truth in every department; 
but, more particularly in the inveſtigation 
of divine truths, there is that intereſting 
and heart- felt ſatisfaction, which, like a 
kind of Inſpiration, animates the ſpeaker 
to a happier Expreſſion, and a bolder 


and more liberal ſtrain of Eloquence. 


Once more, too, I would deſire you to 


remember, were I not ſure that the 


goodneſs of yaur heart will not permit 
you to forget, that The Goſpel muſt be 
preached ta the Poor That for the ſake 
of their inſtruction and conſolation in 


thoſe 
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| thoſe Promiſes which alone can render 


their burden light, every other proſpect 
is to be ſacrificed, every other view 
given up—To reconcile the low and il- 
literate to thoſe humbleallotments which 
Providence has aſſigned them, and to 
teach them an acquieſcence in the fairer 
hopes of futurity, ought to be the firſt, 
as it would be the nobleſt and moſt rea- 
ſonable pride of every Preacher. | 


To render the condition of human 
life happier, or more agreeable to his 
fellow-creatures, is the greateſt virtue of 
which man is capable—In this he imi- 
tates the Supreme Being in his beſt and 
moſt .adorable Attributes; and he who 
preaches the Goſpel of Chriſt to this 
purpoſe and effect, is a true and faithful 
Repreſentative of his Maſter. 


THE END. 
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